2)6      THE LATER CAREER OF SEBASTIAN CABOT
he did not share in the disaster now suffered by Cabot.1 This was the storm of Sancti Spiritus by the Indians, with the massacre of nearly all its garrison. Cabot had been up to the place and was temporarily absent when it was lost. He was apprised of the catastrophe by a few survivors and hurried back to find nothing but mangled bodies half eaten by the savages. He took away the guns, which the victors had left untouched, and went down to the estuary. Here, with a remnant of his force, he was on the defensive, for the news had spread and the local tribes rose against him. More than twenty Spaniards were killed here. The game was up, and none can say that it had not been played to the end. Three years of hardship, fighting and desertion had reduced the two hundred to a handful, and they sailed for Spain in November, 1529.
They made the homeward passage in leisurely fashion, halting to forage along the coast, and buying fifty Indian slaves in Brazil. Garcia gave up at the same time, and the two commanders sailed part of the way together; but they parted company before leaving Brazil, after which Garcia picked up at least one of the officers marooned in 1526. Cabot arrived at Seville witht wenty-four men in July, 1530, well knowing that there was music to be faced.
, As soon as he stepped ashore it began. He had disobeyed the only instructions he could show, had done as many arbitrary acts as had Cortes, had committed what had been military executions beyond the line but could be described as murders in Spanish courts, was hated by all, and had no gold to buy forgiveness. He was tried on various counts and sentenced to heavy fines and four years' banishment at Oran, where he was to serve against the Moors at his own expense. It was no more than fair retribution upon the commander of an expedition for the Moluccas, a destination which he had failed to reach by his own wilful act against the protests of his officers. He had certainly betrayed his employers and lost them their money. But what of the Emperor? The Emperor had been well served. He had had a necessary piece of exploration done at small cost to himself, and his action shows what he thought of it all He disregarded the banishment and sent Cabot back to his Pilot-Major's office at Seville. He allowed the fines to be deducted from salary, but made royal donations to the culprit in lieu.2 Charles V was a just man when there was not too much at stake, and he knew better than to break a good tool.
1  He had carried out some operations in conjunction with Cabot* For the full story see J, T, Medina,, El Veneciano Sebastidn Caboto al servicio de Espafia, Chaps* XIV-XVL
2  Winship, Bibliography, p. xxi,